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SRI RAMA KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

JNANA AND BHAKTI— IV 



Master : The love for God is of two 
Jcinds. First, the Bhakti which is enjoined by 
the Shastras. We are to worship in a certain 
way or repeat the name of the Lord so many 
times. All this belongs to Vaidhi Bhakti, i. e., 
the Bhakti according to the Law. It may 
lead to Brahmajn&nam, or the Knowledge of 
the Absolute in Samadhi. The self is thus 
merged in the Universal Soul never to come 
back. This is the case with ordinary devotees. 

But it is different with Divine Incarnations 
and those that are the Lord's own. Their 
Love for God is not made up of mere scrip- 
tural formulae. It springeth from within l It 
welleth up from the Soul! Divine Incarna- 
tions (like Chaitanya) and those that are 
nearest to Him, have within their reach Abso- 
lute Knowledge in Samadhi, and at tbe same 
time may come down from that height retain- 
ing their self and loving the Lord as Father, 
Mother, &c. Saying, ‘Not this,* ‘Not this,’ 
they leave behind them the steps of the stair- 

Collected And adapted from 4 Tbe Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krilhna, by M. 



case one after another until they get up to the 
roof. Reaching there, they say, ‘ It is this.’ 
But soon they find out that tiie staircase is 
made of the same materials — bri-.k, lime and 
brickdust — as the roof itself. So t.iey walk up 
and down, sometimes resting on the roof and 
sometimes on the steps of the staircase. 

The roof symbolizeth the Absolute re- 
alised in Samadhi in which the self responding 
to the sense-world is blotted out. The stair- 
case is the phenomenal world — the world of 
names and forms — which after the Roof hath 
been reached, is realised as the manifestation, 
to human sense, of the Absolute, 

A CERTAIN person said to Ravana, “ Why 
canst thou not approach Sita assuming the 
form of Rama — her beloved husband?** Ravana 
replied, “ My friend, if I once meditate up«»n 
that Divine Form — Tilottama and other 
beauties appear to me like ashes of the dead 
scattered on the cremation ground ! In that 
moment of ecstasy I can spurn the highest 
position of the Creator if offered to me, what 
to speak of winning a woman with all iicr 
charms I ” 
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Om Tat Sat 

A Happy New Year to you and all* 

A NEW YEAR’S PRAYER 

Thou who art Absolute, Supreme, Sublime, 

Master of Destiny, beyond space and time, 

Light of the Universe, Life’s Central Sun, 

Incomprehensible, all Tilings in One: 

Light Thou my pathway and teach me to know 
That Thou art the Source from which all things flow ; 

That whate’er exists — whether good or of ill — 

Proceeds from the Law of Thy Infinite Will, 

And sooner or later must return to Thee, 

Death-purged in the waves of Eternity’s sea. 

Endow me with Love, in Faith make me strong, 

And instead of a dirge let my life be a song, 

Till Thy spirit divine in the innermost soul 
Flames forth like a torch and illumines the whole, 

Thenceforth from earth-life to be free in its flight 
To the effulgent radiance of Supernal Light 

Amy Dudley. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES 



HERE was a mood, tc5 which we some- 
times obtain a moment’s entrance, 
when we hold in our hands an old book, an 
old picture, an old jewel, or even things as 
simple as a padlock, a piece of brass-work, or 
a fragment of embroidery. It was a mood of 
leisure and simplicity, to which the work in 
hand at the moment was the whole aim of life. 
The craftsman was concentrated upon his 
labour. The whole of dharnta lay in the 
beauty he was bringing forth. His craft was 
for the moment — or for that moment in the 
existence of humanity that we call a man’s 
life — his religion. 

Great things are always created thus. There 
is nothing worth having, that has not cost a 
human life. Men have given themselves thus, 



for things that may seem, to the careless eye, 
to have been not worth the price ! Thus a 
single vitid or violin — one out of tlve many 
required in the course of a year — may have 
cost all this to make. Patient search of 
materials, careful seasoning and mellowing, 
earnest study of conditions, infinite lavishing 
of work, all these are necessary to the instru- 
ment that will be perfect. But having them, 
there have been some that were as individual 
as human beings, some whose voices live in 
history ! It has happened, often enough, that 
a man would give years of labour to the carv- 
ing of a cameo, or the illuminating of a 
manuscript. Such things we think of as the 
possessions of kings, and we speak of them 
as mediaeval. That is to say, they are the 
product of ages like those of the European 
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Middle Ages. But in India the Middle Ages 
lasted till the other day. Even yet we may 
see them persisting in humble streets, and 
bazaars, and in villages that He off the line of 
railway. India is, as a whole, a mediaeval 

countin'. The theses of the Transition be- 

* 

long to her passage from one age into another, 
out of the Mediaeval into the Modern. 



What, then, were the characteristics of the 
Mediaeval Age, that enabled it to produce its 
miracles of beauty and skill? It may be 
worth while to examine for a moment into 
this subject. In the first place, it had a great 
simplicity. A man lived, ate, and slept, in the 
room in which he worked. He was not sur- 
rounded by the multitudinous objects of his 
desire. His desire was only one. It was 
concentrated in his work. At the utmost, by 
way of ornament, lie had about him a pic- 
ture of some god, and a few specimens of his 
own achievements. Thus, his thirst after 
perfection fed upon itself. We do not often 
•realise how much a great workman may owe 
to bareness and perfect simplicity of sur- 
roundings. 



To a certain extent, we may see this simpli- 
city, any day, in the bazaar. The shopkeeper 
lives and receives his friends, amongst his 
wares. Study, laboratory, living-room, all 
these are one, to the mediaeval man. 



Another point lay in the fact that partly 
owing to the fewness of liis wants, and partly 
to the abundance of food then in the country, 
the mediaeval workman was in no hurry to 
be rich. He could afford, therefore, to be 
lavish of time. The thing he made was, to a 
great extent, his only reward. Nor could he 
expect that to anyone else it would afford the 
enjoyment that lie could derive from it. None 
else knew, as did he, the precise reasons why 
this curve or that colour, had been chosen, 
rather than something else. None else could 



realise the feeling of rest, or gratification, or 
the sense of successful expression that rose in 
his mind, when lie looked upon it. He him- 
self derived from his own work a pleasure that 
he never dreamt of describing to anyone, a 
joy that he could not hope to communicate. 
Tile work was done for the work’s own sake. 



Nothing tells so strongly and clearly, in a 
piece of work as its motive . The desire for 
fame or money leads to qualities that destroy 
all true greatness in art. The genuine worker 
never asks for advertisement. He is contented 
to do well. Like the farmer of whom Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa spoke, he returns to 
the task itself again and again, whatever be 
the discouragements that meet him in it. He 
strives with all his might, to bring his own 
lotus to blossom. What concern of his are 
the bees ? 

He works for sheer joy of self-expression, 
and his work is a joy to all he loves. Even 
the greatest things in the world have been 
made out of the happiness of such simple 
souls, who were contented to work, as a child 
to play with toys. Cathedrals and temples, 
pictures and images, cities and kingdoms, 
have all been toys to the fashioners of them, 
working out of their own sense of things, 
even as a bird sings in the sunlight. The 
modern organisation has upset many things 
which the ancient organisation laboured to 
compass. Amongst others, it lias made life 
complex. It lias increased our needs. It has 
confronted us with many temptations, of 
which, in our old-time isolation, we knew 
little. The aimless desire for an accumulation 
of useless objects, has seized upon us, and we 
do not realise that for this, we have bartered 
what is infinitely more precious, the power of 
steady and absorbed work. For pictures on 
our walls, for sofas and chairs and round 
tables, for an air of luxury, and an infinite 
weariness of household drudgery, wo have sold 
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our birthright, of dignified simplicity, and a 
concentrated mind and heart. 

Hack to simplicity, and the lofty uses of 
simplicity! Hack to the bareness that was 
beauty, ami the depth of thought that meant 
culture ! Hack to the mat on the bare floor, 
and the thoughts that were so lofty! Let us 
ordain ourselves free of the means of living: 

o 

let us give our whole mind to the developing 
of life itself. Notin the age of scrambling 
for appointments, and struggling for a liveli- 
hood, was Sankaracliarya born, was Buddha 
born. Let the thatched hut at the foot of the 
palm be wealth sufficient, but woe the day 
when Indian mothers cease to bring forth, and 
Indian homes cease to nurture, the lions of 
intellect and spirituality ! ‘ 

What the Sannyasin is to life, that the 
craftsman must be to his craft, that each one 
of ns to the task in hand. We must have a 
single eye, to the thing itself, not to any of 
the fruits that come of it. We must keep 
ourselves simple, dependent upon no external 
aid, listening more and more, as life goes on, 
for that inner voice which is the guide to self- 
expression. In each line we must seek for that 
peculiar and partial form of niukti which is its 

THE ONE IN 

UR senses are always active, bringing us 
sensations of sight, taste, smell, touch 
and sound, each according to its natural 
function. These sensations we develop into 
perceptions and perceptions again gradually 
develop into conceptions. , It is in this way 
that we come to have, with our advance from 
childhood to boyhood, a distinct notion of a 
world which exists outside us, though the 
Correlation of objects and ourselves is too 
much of a riddle to solve then. As we grow 
older and older, the naive mental outlook of 
the boy is replaced by the keen observation 



goal. When niukti has been piled upon mukti, 
God knows if the Absolute shall be ours. 

Five hundred times died Buddha ere he 
attained the infinite compassion. Shall we 
grudge a life, with its hour of toil, that we 
may feast our eyes upon some symbol of per- 
fection? Shall we measure the devotion, that, 
given without stint, is to make of us the puja- 
flowers, laid before the feet of God? In a 
world of infinite variety, the vision of Reality 
ends every road. Let ns then push on with 
brave hearts, not fainting by the way. What- 
ever we have taken in hand to do, let us make 
the means our end. Let us pursue after the 
ideal for the ideal’s own sake, and cease not, 
stop not, till we are called, by the voice that 
cannot go unheeded, to pot away childish 
things, and enter the city of the soul. 



Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life ? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 

In spite of all thou mayst have lost behind, 
Yet act as if thy life were just begun. 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know ; 
What each day wills the day itself will tell. 

Do thine own task, and be therewith content. 

— Goethe. 

THE MANY 

of the scientist, and we come gradually to see 
that what appeared essentially distinct and 
separate to ourselves in tender years, are now 
grouping themselves into certain classes, these 
again are being generalised into higher and 
broader categories and thus we make a well- 
ordered system, out of the hitherto conflicting 
chaos of things. 

We find out that there are two kinds of 
entities — Matter and Force — which make up 
the world of our senses. The former has been 
analysed into elements numbering seventy- 
three and new ones are being discovered now 
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and then. Force again has been shown to have 
different manifestations such as Heat, Light, 

* O’ 

etc., and the conservation and correlation of 
forces are now indubitable truths. Besides, 
there is the department of Mind, which is curtly 
defined as not-matter , and this definition has 
got its adherents by thousands and as many 
opponents too. But true knowledge consists 
in finding out the unity, if possible, amidst the 
heterogeneity that appears to an uncultured 
mind. The above is the result of modern 
investigation into the true nature of things. 
Hindu scientists however reached the Truth at 

an age of which history keeps no record, with 
far more daring and certainty than the 
scientists of the present day. According to 
their analysis, the universe is evolved out of 
A kasha ( matter ) and PrAna (force). The 
Prana acting on Akiislui has brought about 
the BJiutas or elements which have been, with 
remarkable consistency, grouped under five 
broad divisions, such as earth, water, fire, air 
and ether or space. Earth, water and air stood 
for the three possible states.of solid, liquid and 
gaseous, respectively; heat was the necessary 

condition of this transmutation from one state 
to another, and space was the fundamental 
postulate, as it were, which made their exis- 
tence possible. These ancient Aryan seers 
did not stop short here, but soared higher up 
into the spheres of Manas , consciousness, and 
discovered that it was also matter , but a very 
subtle form of it ; finally they conceived the 
necessary existence of Spirit , as distinct from 
matter and mind, but as their only substratum. 
This accession to the idea of unity was, of 
course, the slow growth of ages in which 
thousands staked their body, soul and intel- 
lect, to solve the problem of life once for all. 
All succeeding researches into the domain of 
Truth have but reached the same goal in 
diverse ways and have sought to interpret 
that Truth in a multiplicity of forms and ex- 
pressions. 

They called this Truth, Brahman , the Su- 



preme Self. One of the ways of realising It 
was through analysis, an intrepid sifting of 
the Real from tl le unreal, unflinchingly casting 
aside the claims of tlte body, and the Manas 
even, which being within relativity, prevent 
our enquiry beyond, -into the Self, for the Self 
alone is the Real and therefore remains change- 
less in the midst of changes. Modern Psycho- 
logists and Philosophers also hold that our 
perception of a thing is not what the thing 
in itself is, which is always unknown and un- 
knowable. All knowledge comes from re- 
action. The external world coining in contact 
with the senses acts upon the mind, and the 
mind reacts through the brain, and as such 
the knowledge most vary according to the 
medium through which it shines. So the Indian 
Rishis of old found out that thev must <jo 

• O 

beyond the limitations of the finite Manas the 
English word ‘mind’ is ambiguous, as stand- 
ing alike for the Self, and consciousness which 
is Its lower manifestation ) t«> view the Truth 
face to face, so to speak. This they attained 
in Samadhi or super-conscious state, the real 
nature of which cannot be expressed in words. 
To convey any idea of it by metaphors would 
be like making one have the taste of the luscious 
mango by applying a quantity of tamarind 

and sugar to some fibrous substance like hemp, 

and asking one to eat it, or making one see 
what Kashi is like by pointing it on a map. 
Of that super-conscious state tiie Sniti says ; 

JTSTTcq- 1 

“Whence speech returns baffled, with the mind, 
without being able to reach.” In fact it is not 
mere knowing the Reality, but being the Real- 
ity, which makes a vast difference, for 
knowledge consists in objectification and 
localisation and is obviously limitation . where- 
as the Brahman is beyond all limitations. In- 
finite. The Aryan Seers were J minis, for they 
had known the Reality and tile)* were Vijmims 
too, for they had become the Reality Itself. 
But with our present psychological knowl- 
edge we can, by deep contemplation, yet a 
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faint glimpse of what they, these mighty minds 
of old, actually realised. The tiling in itself, 
as staled above, is something distinct from the 
manifestations with which alone it is possible 
for us to be concerned. A rose lias its shape, its 
smell, its richness of colour, its delicate velvety 
touch, and many oilier attributes, which pre- 
sent themselves to the senses and the mind. 
It is these which we feel and reason as in- 
hering to, or manifesting a something, which 
we cannot directly know. If we can conceive 
this totality of attributes — let us call it by 
“ rose-ness,” — -then we can mentally abstract 
this “ rose-ness” from the rose-substance as it 
is in esse . As it is with the external so it is 
with the internal. The internal thing-in-itself, 
the free Soul, getting mixed up with the mind- 
stuff becomes individual existence. The tota- 
lity of attributes or manifestations, internal 
and external, is what the Hindu Philosophers 
called Sakti or Maya, by differentiating 
which we get the one Absolute Reality, the 
Brahman. The Sages reached that goal by 
the process of “ Neti, Neti ” — “ Not this, Not 
tin's, ” and realised at last that all this is 
Brahman without a second. That is to say, 
on the One Absolute Existence, the nou- 
menon or the thing-in-itself, has been super- 
imposed all this phenomenon, the name-and- 
form, which makes diversity possible. When 
we are able to take out the latter i. e., know 
its unreal nature, then what remains is Brail- 
man, the One. 

According to Vedanta, the Soul is, in its 
nature, Existence Absolute, Knowledge Abso- 
lute, and Bliss Absolute. But these are not 
the attributes of the Soul ; they are One, not 
three, the essence of the Souk If they were 
attributes, then the soul will be a compound 
and hence subject toxhange and decay. The 
fundamental factors of consciousness are, 
I exist, 1 know, and I am blessed. These 
ideas are the immortal principles of our life, 
the very core of our existence. Try however 
we may, we cannot get rid of any of them, 



only, in our present limited aspect of con- 
sciousness we manifest them through the 
phenomena!, and make them our all-in-all. 
When the real existence becomes limited, by 
being viewer I through the mind, it becomes 
individual existence, as the all-pervading air 
is shut up in a room or a jar. When tiie real 
knowledge is blurred by the faculties of the 
mind and the senses, it degenerates, and 
according to its degree of limitation, it inani- 
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Tests itself as intuition, reason, instinct and so 
on. That eternal bliss which we strive to 
make our own, knowing in our heart of hearts 
that it is ours by right, when it is idealised in 
gross or fine bodies or objects or ideas, ex- 
presses itself in love, attraction, and soon. 

We all want to possess unalloyed and un- 
broken bliss, whatever may be its form, and 
we seek it in the phenomenal. And as we go 
on we find out that there is no such thing as 
unalloyed happiness here below, for every 
pleasure is inseparably linked with its corre- 
late, misery. When after being buffeted by 
fortune at every step we come to the conclu- 
sion, that whatever happiness we may get, it 
is but like a wave which goes hand in hand 
with a depression, the two together making 
up, as it were, one whole, and this is life, we 
turn from the pursuit — we then long for that 
which is beyond all little happiness, composed 
of joy and sorrow. For we learn by hard 
experience that once we take in the so-called 
sweet pleasure, we must gulp down the bitter 
concomitant pain too, and the wiser we be- 
come the more we give up the former, so that 
we may escape the latter, and clearer stands 
the vision of our Ideal, as something which 
is not phenomenal, which is beyond this 
realm of the finite, which is the birthless, 
deathless, everlasting Self, by knowing which 
we grieve no more. When we realise the Self, 
the thing-in-itself in everything, the One in 
the Many, by entirely divesting It of all at- 
tributes or phenomenal manifestations, when 
we reach this Reality behind all existence 
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THE SUN AND THE SEER 



phenomenal, knowledge phenomenal, and 
love phenomenal, we become one with Exis- 
tence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute and 
Bliss Absolute, — we become Sat-chit-anandam 
Itself. 

Brahmachari Nirmal. 



THE SUN AND THE SEER 




the circling earth his rays flashed forward. Warmth, 
health, life itself, vibrated through these rays into 
the body of humanity. All life, conscious or un- 
conscious, came into being, continued in being, 
because of the sun-shining and because of his un- 
ceasing steadfastness in his appointed work. Beyond 
this steadfastness, beyond the warmth, beyond the 
light, mingling with them, transfusing Itself into 
them, the Power of Powers played with Its own 
transcendence. As the prophet-poet sang— 
“Verily the Sun is He, His the ray; 

Nay ! the Sun is He, and He is the ray.” 

( Vivekananda.) 



Another poet, one of British birth, wrote how 
“ during our ignorance,” men took “ the symbol 
for the symbolised,” literally worshipping the sun 
as God. Continuing, he says — 

“ Yon orb that we adore, 

What is he ? Author of all light and life ; 

Such one must needs be somewhere : this is he !” 



Next he asks, and answers, a question, interesting 
lo himself, no less interesting to us: 

“ Like what ? 

If I may trust my human eyes, 

A ball composed of spirit-fire, whence springs 
All I enjoy on earth. By consequence, 

Inspiring me with — what? Why, love and praise. 

* * * * * 

So, more and ever more, till most of all 
Completes experience, and the orb, descried 
Ultimate giver of all good, perforce 
Gathers unto himself all love, all praise, 

Is worshipped — which means loved and praised 

at height.” 

Carrying us with him through the symbol up to the 
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Eternal Agency symbolised, he proceeds with his 
argument, — 

“ Prime Cause this fire shall be, 
Uncaused, uncausing; hence begin the gifts, 
Thither must go my love and praise.” 

(Browning.) 

Such, then, is the sun. Such was he, shining, 
gracious and resplendent, reflecting the benign 
countenance of God Himself. Yet, to a lamentable 
but visible extent, “ darkness covered the earth and 
gross darkness the people.” Men became im- 
mersed in strenuous struggle for wealth, or fame ; 
they “ sought out many inventions.” Others 
adopted an altitude of carelessness and whispered, 
“Let us eat and drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

Darkness and disbelief covered the majority of 
mankind as with a garment. It is true that re- 
membrance of prayer caused some to prostrate 
themselves before this symbol and that, petitioning 
for success in one or another of the earthly honours 
or delights, indulging in blind prayer to an un- 
seeing because, for them, non-existing deity. They 
conversed with one another, learnedly enough, of 
all the gods that men had devised or dreamed of. 
They analysed the experience and labour of saints 
of past times and many places. As folk who knew 
they chattered of much of which they knew 
nothing, thinking that they knew. Some “ shib- 
boleth,” some form of words satisfied, or seemed 
to satisfy, their souls. Ritual, ornate and difficult, 
pleased their, mental palate ; even while officiating, 
priests performed ceremonies relating to a more 
actual worship of earlier times. 

To others, even the semblance of religious ex- 
pression had lost all meaning. Darkness had 
literally fallen. The world swung on upon its 
accustomed course, maintained in its balance by 
the sun which they no longer appreciated. Thick 
banks of cloud engendered for the most part 
by persistent misbelief and unbelief, caused, too, 
by ignorance of good, fostered by uncanny 
callousness, obscured the glorious sunshine over- 
head. Here and there, in one quarter or another, 
a voice sounded in the wild wilderness of unfaith. 
Now and again the crowd of gold-seekers or fame- 
hunters heard such a voice striking through their 
clamour ; a voice insisting upon the Presence of a 
Being superhuman, divine; but they gave it no 
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heed. On the contrary, thev shrugged their 

m 0 fr It 

shoulders, mimering, “All ih.it is a myth lit for lillle 
children of some olden time, not for men of to- 
day.” Paralysis of religious appreciation prevailed. 
The beau iv ol holiness had hidden itself awhile, 
and the few faithful mourned and prayed in secret, 
strangely uplifted by those occasional voices that 

told of a life beyond and a life above. 

«• 

Suddenly, or so it seemed, another Voice made 
Itself heard through the turmoil and the tumult. 
This Voice, sonorous, musical, — as though steeped 
in the music of the spheres, — resonant, forced It- 
self upon all ears that heard. There was, at the 
moment, a mighty assembly of the learned and the 
clerical schools of the creeds. Speakers stood 
there, renowned for erudition and eloquence. These, 
generally, advocated the claims of one “ religion ” 
or another, and, so far, this advocacy of theirs was 
good. Stillness fell upon die assembly when there 
arose among them ‘‘a graduate of the Calcutta 
University with a shaven head, a prepossessing face, 
wearing the garment of renunciation, fluent in Eng- 
lish, with uncommon powers of repartee, who sang 
with full-throated ease, as though he was attuning 
himself to the spirit of the universe, and, withal, a 

wanderer on the face of the earth.” (K. Yyasa 
Rao, B. A.) 

At that moment they who saw the speaker saw 
the Sun. It was as though, by the energy and 
clarity of his eloquence, the veil, that had developed 
between created and Creator, was rent in twain. 
It was as though the Voice had compelled a hear- 
ing for Itself through the gladly willing lips beneath 
that shaven crown. 

The owner of those lips had learned of the 
Light from other lips possessed by a prophet, a seer, 
gracious, wonderfully wise. One author, describ- 
ing this prophet as be was longtime understood, if 
rightly understood at all, writes of “a puzzling 
personality to most, a kind of indefinite Entity, 
half real, half mythical.” Our shaven-headed orator, 
with his appealing soul-fu! eyes vocalised in burn- 
ing words a vivid portrait of the prophet and his 
personality. The mantle of the Seer had fallen 
upon, and been aptly adapted by the speaker. The 
latter never failed to acknowledge that he owed his 
own vision of the Sun to the spiritual touch of the 
former, “ All I am is hecause of Him,” he declared 
Over arid over again. 



So, the Sun began once more to shine with 
perceptible, palpitating radiance. The breath of 
brotherhood filled the men of the nations with the 
aspiration of fraternal love. Hand held itself out 
to grasp hand in the fulness of friendship. Dif- 
ferences between peoples paled. Differences of 
creed and of caste, whether of the East or of the 
West, faded away. Man met man on one common 

platform, moved by a universal joy in the Conscious- 
ness of one real parentage. 

No longer did one man exclaim, “You belong to 
that confession or that country. Believe as I do. 
Live as I do ; for I am in the right.*’ Rather, he 
sought to show by word and by act that a certain 
creed, even the dwellers in a certain country, 
represented, manifested, a phase of that something 
which we call life and that other manifestations 
needed other climes and other presentations. 

All this, hecause, through the speaker, they had 
caught a glimpse of the Sun. That glimpse signi- 
fied the coming of Love, Lord of the sun. By 
means of that glimpse the hearts of men began to 
heal in tune with the heart of the Lord of Love. 
The reign of the Lord, now, became dreamed of, 
discoursed of, as a very possible thing ; nay, as a 
thing which was bound to be. Other souls caught 
the speaker s sacred contagion. In all lands his 
voice was heard, all the more clearly, all the more 
penetratingly, hecause the body that had clothed 
him and embarrassed him had been thrown aside, 
having fulfilled its purpose. For the speaker still 

lives and the Seer lives also ; and on them and us 
the Sun shines. 

Eric Hammond. 

I WILL 

I’ll stand alone. 

Though men may laugh and mock my loneliness ,* 
I’ll think my thoughts. 

Though Fate may flood my ways with bitterness ; 
I’ll fight my fight, 

Though enemies be strong and struggle great ; 
I’ll face the world, 

And laugh to scorn the scoffers of my state. 

And I will conquer ; 

With my head still gory from the strife 
I’ll find my rest, 

And thank my God for strength throughout my life. 

( Author Unknown . ) 



CONVERSATIONS WITH THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA — XV* 

( From the Diary of a Disciple\ ) 

The doctrine of Ahimsa The Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas in man — -Discrimi- 
nation OF FOOD AND. SPIRITUALITY ‘ AHARA ‘ THE THREE DEFECTS IN 

FOOD DON’T-TOUCHISM AND CASTE-PREJUDICES PLAN OF RESTORING 

THE OLD CHAT UR' YARN yam and the laws of the Rishis. 



Disciple : — Pray, Swamiji, do tell me if there 
is any relation between the discrimination of food 
taken, and the development of spirituality in man. 

Swamiji: — Yes, there is, more or less. 

* • * * * 

Disciple : — Why do Buddhism and Vaish- 

navism preach ***?: — “Non-killing is 

the highest virtue ” ? 

Swamiji : — Buddhism and Vaishnavism are not 
two different things. During the decline of Bud- 
dhism in India, Hinduism took from her a few 
cardinal tenets of conduct and made them her own, 
and these have now come to be known as Vaishnav- 
ism. The Buddhist tenet, “Non-killing is su- 
preme virtue,” is very good, but in trying to en- 
force it upon all by legislation svithout paying any 
heed to the capacities of the people at large, 
Buddhism has brought ruin upon India. I have 
cgme across many a * religious heron ’ $ in India, 
who fed ants with sugar, and at the same time 
would not hesitate to bring ruin on his own brother 
for the sake of ‘ filthy lucre 1 ! 

Disciple: — - But in the Vedas as well as in the 
laws of Manu, there are injunctions to take fish 
and meat. 

Swamiji : — Aye, and injunctions to abstain 
from killing as well. For the Vedas enjoin m 
tUhTK — “ Cause no injury to any being,” 

and Manu also has said — “ Cessa- 

tion of desire brings great results.” Killing arid 
non-killing have both been enjoined, according to 
the individual capacity, or fitness and adaptability, 

* An Extract from “ The Complete Works of the Swami 
Yivekanandn.” Mnvavati Memorial Edition. Part V. 

J Sri Sarat Chandra Chakravarti. B. A. 

I Meaning, religious hypocrite. The heron, so the story 
goes, gave it out lo the fishes that he had forsaken his old 
habit of catching fish, Rnd turned highly religious. So he 
took his staud by the brink of the water and feigned to be 
meditating, while in reality he was always watching big 
opportunity to catch the unwary fish. 



of those who will observe the one practice or 



the other. 

* * * * 
Swamiji: — • Brightness in the face, un- 



daunted enthusiasm in the heart, and tremendous 
activity — these result from Sattva ; whereas idle- 
ness, lethargy, inordinate attachment and sleep are 
the signs of Tamas. 

* * * * 

Rajas is badly needed just now ! More than 
ninety per cent, of those whom you now take to 
be men with the Sattva quality, are only steeped in 
the deepest Tamas. Enough if you find one- 
sixteenth of them to be really Sdtlvio ! What we 
want now is, ail immense awakening of Rdjasic 
energy, for the whole country is wrapped in the 
shroud of Tamas. The people of this land must 
be fed and clothed, — must be awakened — must be 
made more fully active. Otherwise they will become 
inert, — as inert as trees and stones 

Disciple Does a liking for fish and meat re- 
main when one has fully developed die Sattva 
quality ? 

Swamiji No, it does not. All liking for fish 
and meat disappears when pure Sattva is highly 
developed, and these are the signs of its manifesta- 
tion in a soul : — Sacrifice of everything for others, 
perfect non-attachment to lust and wealth, want of 
pride and egoism. The desire for animal food 
goes when these things are seen in a man. And 
where such indications are absent, and yet you find 
men siding with the non-killing party, know it for 
a certainty that here there is either hypocrisy or a 
show of religion 

Disciple: — - But in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
there is this passage — ^TTiJHSJ^ q vtajRg :— 

“ Through pure food the Sattva quality in a mail 
becomes pure.” 

Swamiji : — Yes. I know. Sankarachai va ha* 
said that the word 1 A hdra ' there means, 4 objects 
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of the senses, whereas Sri Ramanuja lias taken the 
meaning of * A fair a ' to he ‘ fonil.' In mv opinion 
we should take that meaning n f the wind winch 
reconciles both these points of view. Are we to 
pass our lives discussing all the time about the 
pmiiy and impurity of food only, or sire we to 
practise the restraining of our senses ? Surely, the 
restraining of the senses is the main object ; and 
the discrimination of good and bad, pure and im- 
pure foods, only helps one, to a certain extent, in 
gaining that end. There are, according to our 
scripture, three things which make food impure, 
(il yj/i-dosh,!, or natural defects of a certain class 
of foods, like onions, garlic, etc. (2) Nimitta- 
dosha, or defects arising from the presence of ex- 
ternal impurities in it, such as the dead insects, or 
the dost, etc., that attaches to sweetmeats bought 
in shops. (3) Ashraya-dosha, or defects that arise 
by the food's coming from evil sources, as when it 
has been touched and handled by wicked persons. 
Special care should be taken to avoid the first, and 
the second classes of defects. But in this country 
men pay no regard to these very two, and go on 
fighting for the third alone, the very one that none 
hut a Vogi could really discriminate ! The country 
from end to end is being bored to extinction by the 
cries ‘ Don't touch/ 1 Don’t touch * of the non- 
touchism parly. In that exclusive circle of theirs, 
too, there is no discrimination of good and bad 
men, for their food may be taken from the hands 

of anyone who wears a thread round his neck and 
* 

calls himself a Brahmana ! Sri Ramakrishna was 
quite unable to take food in this indiscriminate way 
from the hands of any and all such. It happened 
many a time that he would not accept food touched 
by a certain person or persons, and on rigorous 
investigation it would turn out that these had some 
particular stain to hide. Your religion seems now- 
adays to be confined to the cooking-pot alone. 
You put on one side the sublime truths of religion, 
and fight, as they say, for the skin of the fruit and 
not for the fruit itself l 

Disciple : — Do you mean, then, that we should 
eat the food handled by anyone and everyone ? 

Swamiji: — Why so? Now look here — you 
being a Brdhmana of a certain class, say of the 
Bhattacharya class, why should you not eat rice 
cooked by Brahmanas of all classes ? Why should 
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you. who belong to the Rdrhi section, object to 
take the rice cooked by a Brilhtnanaof the ftdrtndra 
section, and why should not a Bdrendra do the 
same ? Again, why should not the other sub- 
castes in the west and south of India, e. g., the 
Marhatli, Tclingi, Kanouji do the same? Do you 
not see that hundreds of Brahmanas and Kayaslhas 
in Bengal now go secretly to eat dainties in public 
restaurants, and when they come out of those 
places pose as leaders of society, and frame rules 
to support non-louchism 1 Must our society really 
be guided by laws dictated by such hypocrites? 
No, I say, on the other hand, we must turn them 
out 1 T he laws laid down by the great Rishis of 
old must be brought back, and be made to rule 
supreme once more. Then alone can national well- 
being be ours. 

Disciple : — Then, do not the laws laid down by 
the Rishis rule and guide our present society ? 

Swamiji Vain delusion ! Where indeed is 
that the case nowadays ? Nowhere have I found 
the laws of the Ris/iis current in India, even when 
during my travels, I searched carefully and thorough- 
ly. The blind and not unoften meaningless cus- 
toms sanctioned by the people, local prejudices and 
ideas, and the usages and ceremonials prevalent 
amongst women, are what really govern society 
everywhere ! Ilow many care to read the Shasfra r, 
or to lead society according to their ordinances 
after careful study ? 

Disciple: — What are we to do, then ? 

Swamiji : — We must revive the old laws of (lie 
Rishis. We must initiate the whole people into 
the codes of our old Manu and Yajnavalkya, with 
a few modifications here and there to adjust them 
to the changed circumstances of the time. Do you 
not see that nowhere in India now are the original 
four castes ( Cha turvarnyani) to be found ? We 
have to redivide the whole Hindu population, 
grouping it under the four main castes of Brah- 
manas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras, as of old. 
The numberless modern subdivisions of the Brah- 
manas that spill them up into so many castes, as it 
were, have to be abolished and a single Bnlhmana 
caste to be made by uniting them all. Each of the 
three remaining castes also, will have to be brought 
similarly into single groups as was the case in 
Vedic times. Without tills, will the Motherland be 
really benefited, by your simply crying, as you do 
nowadays, “ We won't touch you/’ “We won’t take 
him back into our caste ” ? Never, my boy I 




II 

THE KING AND HIS GURU, OR BOOK-LEARNING AND REALISATION 

( A story ) 



It was a fine afternoon. A certain King, fore- 
most in position, power and wealth, after finishing 
liis slate-affairs for the day, was sitting in ids 
chamber. He had a looking-glass before him, and 
was parting his hairs carelessly, when he noticed 
some white hairs peeping through his jet-black 
locks. Moreover, he observed some wrinkles in 
his face. As he was a man of religious disposition, 
the appearance of these wrinkles and white hairs 
were suggestive enough to bring to his mind that 
his old age was fast approaching. He mused with- 
in himself thus — “ I have come to a different chap- 
ter of my life. I have worked out to the best of 
my powers my duties as a King. Besides, I have 
long enjoyed material prosperity to its fullest. Soil 
is the proper time now to train up my eldest son to 
the arduous responsibilities of my position, so that 
1 may transfer my kingdom to him, in the near 
future. It is my primary duty now, to gradually 
accustom myself to retire from the busy life as 
much as I can and resort for some hours every day 
to a beautiful hermitage, at a solitary place away 
from the haunts of men. There, with my senses 

under control, I shall devote myself entirely, to 
realise the highest knowledge of God.” 

Thus resolved, he ordered for a suitable hermi- 
tage to be built at once and called for bis Guru, a 
Brahman of much learning and reputation. Hearing 
the King's proposal, the Guru was pleased and sug- 
gested that he would read to him also from Srimad- 
Bhagavalam all about sages and the doings ( Lila) 
of the Lord Sri Krishna, which will greatly help him 
in his meditations. Thus both the King and the 
Brahman used to resort to the hermitage together 

in the afternoon, and pass the rest of the day 
happily in sacred study and divine contemplation. 

Many days passed away in this way. The strong 
attachment which the King formerly had for his 
wealth and dominion, and for the nearest and 
dearest in life, began to fade away gradually by the 
practice of Yoga and meditation. So he engaged 
himself more and more to it, and would daily 
listen with rapt attention to every word that fell from 
the lips of the Brahman, about the Lord Sri 
Krishna. Our King liad had the idea that the reali- 



sation of Truth was a matter of a very short time. 

But years rolled on and he had not yet any glimpse 

of God-vision. Finding no tangible help from the 

Scriptures to satisfy the yearnings of his heart for 
realisation, he became more and more dejected. 

One evening the King, while having his usual 
walk, was occupied with thinking of his unsuccess- 
ful struggle, and finding no solution resolved to 
ask his Guru, how long he would have to wait to 
obtain God-vision, and what was the quickest wav 
to it. Casting his looks about he found at a dis- 
tance the Brahman engaged in his Sandhva on the 
banks of a running brook. Full of hope and rev- 
erence he approached him and stood waiting at a 
respectful distance. Having finished his evening 
prayers the Guru looked up and told him to take 
his seat before him. Seeing his troubled and care- 
worn looks the Brahman addressed him thus: 
“ What ails thee, O virtuous monarch ? Being re- 
lieved to a considerable extent of thv kingly duties 
by ihy worthy son, thou spendest half of thy time 
at least, in sacred study and meditation nowadays. 
Surely thou shouldst feel blessed.” Bowing to 
his Guru the King replied, “Thank you. my 
revered sir, for the trouble you daily lake for me, 
to bring peace to my mind by reading the Bliaga- 
vatam to me. I shall never be able to repay mv 
debts to you by any means. And it is true that I 
have less care now as I have trained my sou well 
in his duties, by devoting my best thoughts and 
ripe experiences to him. But alas. Sir ! my mind 
is as restless as before, and up till now I have not 
had a ray of divine light to dispel the darkness 
which clouds my mental vision. You have spoken 
that the King Parikshit attained illumination by 
listening to the Bhagavatam only for a week and 
calmly wailed for Death to come at the end of that 
time, in fulfilment of the curse of the Rishi's son. 
But I have been hearing the Bhagavatam for so 
long a time and such is my misfortune that I have 
not got even a spark of realisation. Please en- 
lighten me as to the reason why, and have pity on 
my poor soul.” 

Now, the Brahman was not a man of realisation 
himself. Erudite as he was in the scriptures, he 
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had only mastered the art of explaining the texts 
in various wavs, but lie never seriously attempted 
to make the truths (aught therein his own. It was on 
this account that he could not find any satisfactory 
answer to the question of the King. So lie art- 
fully tried to evade it, and divert the mind of his 
pupil to other matters of interest. but the King 
was not to he deceived, as his heart was full. When 
he repeatedly urged him for a solution on the 
point, the brahman asked for a month's time to 
satisfy his pupil. Earnest, sincere and persevering, 
as the King was, he patiently wailed a whole month 
which seemed an age to him, and then approached 
his teacher and reminded him of his promise. 
'Though the Guru had been all the time ransacking 
his brains over the question which seemed too im- 
pertinent for the King to demand of him, lie could 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion ; so lie 
tried to excuse himself by all plausible means by 
saying that the dilemma will be solved from with- 
in, when the proper time for it comes, and that the 
King should in the meantime possess his soul in 
patience and make further progress in spirituality. 

Though blighted with bitter disappointment and 
exasperated, the King, who was noted for his 
patience and forbearance, controlled himself, and 
resolutely demanded for a speedy solution of his 
query. 'The helpless Brahman begged now for only 
three days’ time, and to be allowed to go home 
and consult his friends and relatives on the point. 
The King consented to his requests, on the 
express understanding, however, that the Brahman 
would have to pay dearly with his life at the expiry 
of the term, if lie failed to set at rest the doubts 
which were preying on his heart. So saying the 
proud monarch left for Ids palace, and the poor 
Brahman had to curse his stars and return home. 

Pale and frightened out of his wits with the 
constant thought of the impending death, lie shut 
himself up in his room and would neither eat any- 
thing nor exchange words with anybody. Ac the 
anxious enquiries of Ids friends and relations, he 
only spoke of Ids sad plight, but they could not 
help 1dm out of Ids difficulty, though they tried 
their utmost. All their best efforts to console the 
frightened Pandit, were in vain. Thus two days 
passed in extreme suspense and agony, for the more 
he tried to unravel the mystery, the more blurred 



and confused Ids intellect became. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, the BiThman lost all hope of 

Ids life, and resigned himself to the tender mercies 
of the Lord. 

Now, this Pandit had a widowed daughter at 
home. She was a young, beautiful and accomplished 
lady, and had a deep insight into the sacred 
literature. Moreover, she was a woman of wisdom 
herself. But her father and relatives were un- 
conscious of her inner spiritual attainments and 
regarded her to be but a queer, crazy girl. So they 
did not care to reveal to her the secret of her 
father's misery, even at her repeated entreaties in 
the matter. Unable to bear herself up any longer 
in suspense, she fell at the feet of her father on the 
fateful day and implored with tears in her eyes to 
be told the cause of his grief, adding that other- 
wise she would drown herself in the river. The 
affectionate father looked up and heaved a deep 
sigh, and related the story of his hard ordeal. She 
smiled a little, and remarked why he had not 
spoken of it to her on the first day, for he would 
have been saved of all this worry and fright. She 
requested her father to take her to the King, as- 
suring him that she would easily and fully satisfy 
the haughty pupil and bring about a happy ending 
to it all. She uttered these words in such a man- 
ner as to carry conviction. Anyhow, as a last hope 
the Brahman agreed to her proposal and reported 
the matter to his royal pupil. Eager and anxious 

as the King was, he ordered the girl to be brought 
to the palace at once. 

Accordingly the damsel was taken by her father 
before the King, who was greatly struck with her 
personality. She said she could solve his doubt 
on condition that he obeyed her without question- 
ing. On the King assenting, she asked him and 
her father only to follow her to the hermitage with 
two ropes and a sword. So the three repaired 
to that secluded spot. Arriving there she drew 
near the King and without the least ceremony, 
bound him tightly to a tree. This, to be sure, was a 
tiling which the King had never bargained for, and 
was not altogether flattering to one who was an ob- 
ject of worship to his subjects. However, he 
thought there must be some meaning in it: so he 
readily submitted to the ordeal and waited to see 
what would come next. The father, who stood 
silently watching this silly performance, with fear and 
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trembling, was greatly astonished as he also was rating on the supreme glories of the Lord. While 



tied to a tree opposite to the King. There they 
stood looking at each other vacantly, expecting 
some strange developments. 

Now. to their utter dismay, they saw the damsel 
approaching the King with the drawn sword in her 
hand ; but she did nothing worse than meekly re- 
quest him to cut his bonds with the sword and be 
free. “O noble lady!’' replied the poor King, 

*• bound fast as I am, how can I make myself 
free ‘-Well and good !’* remarked the lady smiling. 
Then turning to the other she said, Do, dear 
father, release your disciple from this miserable 
plight and set him free." The Brahman, who had 
by this time faintly realised what his daughter was 
after, roused his drooping spirits up and exclaimed, 

*• Bound as I am, my beloved, I cannot even free 
mv.self; how can I make another free ? ” Then 
she cut asunder their knots with the sword and 
addressed them the following words pregnant with 
wisdom : “ My dear father and my noble King, I beg 
your pardon for acting in the way I have done ; hut 
perhaps your problem would not have been better 
solved in any other way than this. Truly the King 
Bank shit attained spiritual illumination within a 
week by his listening to the Bi.agavatam, But, O 
noble King, you should also hoar in mind that the 
young Sukadeva, who read the Scripture to the 
saintly King Parikshit, was himself a man of perfect 
realisation, and was a Jiva nunkta Sadhu. How 
can a man, being himself bound to the world by 
its many ties, like my father, give freedom to 
another who is also in the same state ? The mere 
knowledge of the S has Iras cannot bring us face to 

face with the Truth which alone gives Mukti and 

• * 

solves all our doubts, and which only a Shidha 
Guru can lead us to. Blessed, indeed, are those 
that have come across such Si ddha Gurus 1 But 
their grace falls on those only whorenouncing every- 
thing think of the Lord always. The King Parikshit 
had been informed of the curse of the Rishi’s 
son. whose father he had in a moment of false pro- 
vocation and forgetfulness insulted, that lie would 
die of the bite of the Takshaka (serpent ) on the 
seventh day. So, knowing for certain that the words 
of a pure-hearted Brafimacharin who had never 
uttered an untruth, were to come true, he was all the 
time thinking on Death, while listening to and medi- 



you, though sincere, have your heart still weighed 
down with ail the cares and worries of your posi- 
tion, and its attendant greed, egoism and selfish- 
ness. How can you then expect to realise God ? 
But do not despair, () noble sovereign ! Your 
sacred study, penance, Yoga and meditations shall 
have their desired effect in right time. But if you 
aspire to reach the Supreme Goal, renounce every- 
thing for the Lord and persevere on the Paih, with 
firmness and devotion." 

Pure hearts work wonders. Their burning words 

♦ T 

enter the heart with the power of a thuuderim!;, 
and destroy the dark dens of desire and selfish- 
ness, filling it with spiritual illumination. So it 
happened with the King. He bowed reverentially 
to his eye-opener, begged pardon of his Guru for all 
the agonies he had endured for his sake, and abdi- 
cating his ihrone to his son, retired into the fore-: 
to pass the remainder of his life in solitude and 
Divine contemplation. 

The Brahman was overjoyed at his sudden and 
unexpected escape from death, and fell great pride 
in his daughter’s triumph, and blessed her heartily. 
Though be had been offered handsome presen's 
by the King to put him beyond the bounds <•( 
avarice, he declined them, and with the approval of 
his daughter he also look to hermit life with her. 

The above story is an illustration of the insuffi- 
ciency of book-learning without Realisation. 1 > 
confer peace on the soul. The study of the scrip- 
tures does, at the best, purify the intellect, 
widen our sympathies, enable us to view life in ii- 
true perspective, gi v us a theoretical kno\vled r •: 
of Truth and create a longing for ii. but the i\ d 
knowledge — which is called the PardvUyd - — beg i > 
only with Realisation and that alone brings eicrn .,1 
peace to our mind. 

The story also emphasises the truth that a puri- 
fied and freed soul alone can make others ftv.-. 
and that none need opire to the exahed poMih-n . 1 
the Guru who has n>-i realised the Truth himself. 

The story brings home to tis another gn- .i 

lesson : Without I'/Wia (discrimination of the k, 1 

and the unreal) and Vaird^am (renunciation), i- » 

practice of penances, meditation and Yoga is like- 

rowing the boat with the anchor cast down into 
the water. 



Swami Pvkx anani>a. 
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The Paramahamsa Upanishat 

The word Upanishat is formed by Upa+Ni + Sad + Kvip, and means that which destroys igno- 
rance by revealing the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit and cutting off the bonds of Avidya which is 
the cause of Samsdra, and hence knowledge of Brahman, and secondly, that which helps us to approach 
or attain Brahman. Many European scholars explain the word to mean, knowledge derived from sitting 
at the feet of the Preceptor. The Upanishads belong to Sruli or revealed knowledge and constitute the 
Tndnakdnda, the knowledge portion, as opposed to the Karmaknnda, the ceremonial portion, of the 
Veda. Though they are said to be the source of the six Darsanas or Aryan systems of philosophy, yet 
by them is meant, primarily, the Vedanta philosophy. According to the Muktikopanishat and the Mahd- 
vdkyamuktdvali, there are 108 Upanishads, but many more have been added to this number. The more 
important Upanishads are, — Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Chhdndogya, and Brill ad aranyaka. We shall take up, first, a few of the so-called minor ones, — which 
though less recognised contain, none the less, illuminative discourses on the Supreme Self and the 
knower of Brahman, — so that they may serve us as an introduction to the study of the main Upanishads, 

The present one forms a part of the Sukla Yayur Veda, and elaborately portrays the characteristic 
marks and ideals of the knower of Truth when he reaches the highest stage of life. 

Every Upanishad begins and ends with Sdntipd/ha or invocation of Peace, or an expiatory prayer to 
the Deities for the purpose of averting all evil and to be in peace with the universe, which alone is con- 
ducive of perfect calmness and concentration of the mind needed for the study of such a subtle subject as 
the Self. So let us repeat ; — 

sxFsd jwj: i h reft new. *arrw sr. 
fir»^§ra:T: i wftsnfir. I £° 

vrfcr. srrfer. flrfor. I sft: w 

Om ! O Devas, may we hear with our ears what is auspicious ; may we see with our eyes 
what is auspicious, O ye, worthy of worship ! May we enjoy the term of life allotted by the 
Devas, praising them with our steady limbs and body ! May the glorious Indra bless us ! 
May the All-knowing Sun bless ns! May Garuda, the Thunderbolt of evil, bless us ! May 
Brihaspati grant us well-being 1 Om l Peace l Peace ! Peace ! Hari Om ! 

W* sftfrRT TOTtfclMr 

i % i *frs * TOitaffpff * g 

I. “ What is the path of the Paramahamsa Yogins (a) and what are their duties ?”— was the 
question Narada asked on approaching the Lord Brahm& (the Creator ). To him the Lord re- 
plied : The path of the Paramahamsas that yon ask of, is accessible with the greatest difficulty (/?) 

(a) Paramahamsa Yogins : The Yogins are those The word is put here to qualify Yogins because of 
who have controlled all the outgoing faculties of the fact of the latters’ being sometimes attached to 
the mind and attained concentration by the practice the applying of their powers or Si dd h is to worldly 

^ ▼ V A > A A A • viz., Yama, ends, however great, which bring on their downfall. 

Niyama, Asana, PranS.yS.ma, PratyahSra, Dhdrand, 

DhyS.na and Samddhi. The Paramahamsas are those (b) Is accessible.. .difficulty : Because this Parania- 
who have attamed the Super-conscious state in hamsa path called turiy&shrama ( Super-conscious 
which all illusion of the World has vanished in the Order) is reached through the force of highest 
direct realisation of Truth, the Oneness of existence, merits acquired by the strenuous exertions of many 
They belong to the highest order of Sannyasins. previous births. 
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by people, they have not many exponents, and it is enough if there be one such(c). Verily, such 
a one rests in the ever-pure Brahman (d ) ; he is verily the Brahman inculcated in the Vedas, — 
tins is what the knowers of Truth hold ; lie is the great one ( e ), inasmuch as he rests his whole 
mind always in Me (/), and I, too, for that reason, reside in hiuif^). Having renounced his sons, 
friends, wife and relations etc. (//), and having done away with the Sikhd , the holy thread 
(7 \ the study of the Vedas (j) } and all works (£), as well as this universe (/), he should use (;//) 
the Kaupina, the staff and just enough clothes etc. (*)for the bare maintenance of his body, and 
for the good of all (o). And that is not final ( p). If yon ask what this final is, it is as follows : — 

JT 3c*rf st ftraf sr mircpfra ht«^5t<st qtitt^r: l st tfra *t 
=m**S «T ^ st 5 :# st Jtrstramst ^ 

2. The Paramahamsa carries neither the staff, nor the hair-tuft, nor the holy thread nor any 
covering. He feels neither cold, nor heat, neither happiness nor misery, neither honour, nor con- 
tempt ( a ). It is meet that he should be beyond the reach of the six billows of this world-ocean (If). 



(r) One such — at any lime in any country. 

(./) Rests. ..Brahman ; Is firmly established in the 
consciousness of “ I am ihe Brahman.” 

(*-) The great one : Not conditioned by anything, 
though living in the body. 

(f) In Me , i. e., in the Paramatman. 

(g) /, too... him — in My own essence, there being 
no distinction between him and Me. 

\Jt) Having renounced .. .relations &Y., — with a view 
to attaining the perfect and undisturbed peace of 
mind, without having anything to identify his self 
with. &c\ implies servants, cattle, home and fields, 
indeed all worldly possessions. 

(/') Sikhd (the tuft of hair on the crown of the bead) 
and the holy thread — which mark one as belong- 
ing to the Three Varnas, and entitled to the per- 
formance of Vedic rites. 

i j) The study of ihe Vedas — which is useful only 
so long as Truth is not realised. Mark, it is the Veda 
only of all the Scriptures of the world, which calls 
upon its believers to go beyond it. 

(h) All works : Such as secular, Vaidic, obligatory, 
ceremonial, forbidden, and those performed with a 
motive 10 gain prosperity either here or hereafter. 

( l ) This universe — which by its various threads of 
desire binds the soul and charms it by its endless 
deceitful sports of Maya. 

( m ) Use : Accept, but not with the idea of 

“ These are mine'* (To be 



(«) The Kaupina clothes &c. : The Kaupina, 

for decency’s sake ; the Dan da or staff, to ward off 
wild cows, snakes, and the like; clothes, just to 
protect himself from heat and cold • &c. implies 
shoes to protect the feet from the thorns or to 
avoid directly touching unclean spots. 

(a) And for all ; Though he does not care for 

those things for himself yet he may use them for the 
good of those who are devoted to their Svadharma, 
who by seeing the outward signs of the Danda etc. 
will recognise him as a Sannyasin, and approaching 
him with reverence, will earn religious merit, by 
the gift of Viksha (food) ( i. e., by the cultivation of 
the faculty of charity), and dispel their Ajnanam 
(nescience) by heaving his words of wisdom. 

( p ) That. . .final : Using those things are not. how- 
ever, for the Paramahamsa of the highest stage. 

(a) He feels... nor contempt'. Why he stands in no 
need of carrying the Danda &c. is told in this sen- 
tence. He being a Yogi rests absorbed in the 
Paramatman and has no consciousness of heat and 
cold, and because of his seeing no other self but 
his own in all, he does not feel elated by honour 
paid to him bv others, nor grieved by being dis- 
respectfully treated. 

{p) Six billows of the world-ocean : Hunger, thirst, 
grief, delusion, decay (by bodily disease) and death. 
Of these the first two belong to the Prana, the next 
two to the mind, and the last two to the body. 

continued). 
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GLEANINGS 

In :i strange coutilry l sat by the roadside heavy 
wuh grief. 

Then along the wav three maidens danced, their 
arms intertwined, their eyes aflame, all Wtiimilul as 
the sunlight. 

' Who are you ? * I cried. ‘ O Radiant ones ? 

They answered softly. ' We are called Life and 
Love and Death.' 

‘And which is Life, which Love, and which 
Death?’ 1 asked. 

■Ah,’ they answered, * that we do not know, and 
they twined their arms the more lovingly. 

‘ Rut whither go you ? * I cried again. 

‘ That we do not know,’ they answered, and joy 
flamed in their eyes. I arose and went with them. 

— Bolton //nil. 

* * 

“ Readiness," says the Rev. S. Baring Gould, 
writing in the “ Guardian,” “demands great agility 
of mind, quickness of apprehension, and prompt- 
ness of resolve; and it is this quality that is not 
largely developed in Englishmen. 

“ Their maxim is — Slow and sure, and too often 
they stand on the river brink wailing for the water 
to run away before venturing to cross over. In 
conversation it is readiness that gives sparkle. 
Our wit is so deep down that it takes time to rise 
to the surface, and when it is up the chance of 
giving it vent fs gone. 

“ Readiness enables us to extricate ourselves from 
difficult positions. The fifth Earl of Berkeley often 
declared that he would never yield to a single 
highwayman, though he did not profess that he 
could hold his own against numbers. One night, 
when crossing Hounslow Heath, his travelling car- 
riage was stopped by a horseman, who put his 
head in at the window, and said, 1 1 believe you are 
Lord Berkeley V ‘I am/ ‘ And I have heard that 
you have boasted that you would never surrender 

to a single highwayman f ’ * I have.’ ‘ Well ' 

presenting a pistol— 4 1 am a single highwayman, 
and I say: Your mouey or your life.' ‘You 
cowardly hound,' said Lord Berkeley ; 'do you think 
I can’t see your confederate skulking behind you ? ’ 
The highwayman, who actually was alone, looked 
hurriedly round and Lord Berkeley shot him 
through the head. That was readiness,” 



LIGHT THE LAMP. 

* * The religion of Persia says. “ Whatever road 
1 take joins iln; highway that leads to Thee, 
broad is the carpet God ha> spread, and beautiful 
the colours lie Inis put into it." 

New Year Days are founded on different causes. 
Some ot lle.-in have political, some social, some 
commercial and some religions basis.. . A religious 
New Year Day is full of Transcendental Harmony 
in it. * * * 

The New Year is always conveyed by the idea of 
a new leaf. Let us turn a new loaf in our great 
hook of life; the faults and frailties of others: are 
to be forgotten while the bright actions of the past 
to be brought before the mental eye. The past had 
two sides, lire bright as well as the dark. Thev are 
the two sides of one and the same thing ; they arc 
the obverse and the reverse of the same coin. 

How do wo feel when the dark side of the past 
is brought to view ? Jt causes us a tear. Similarly, 
what joy do we feel at the memory of a bright inci- 
dent making the heart beat joyfully and .sparkle ! 

The New Year Dav is not a cl a V to shed tears for 

• * 

past memories, which cannot be remedied. It is a 

day when joy, harmony and happiness are to be 

expressed and this can be done only through the 

recalling of the bright incidents of the past. Let 

each one lead the following lines and find out 

which of them fits him : 

“ Somebody did a golden deed ; 

Somebody proved a friend in need ; 

Somebody sang a beautiful song ; 

Somebody smiled the whole day long : 

Somedoclv thought ‘ Twas good to live ; 

Somebody said, ‘I am glad to give ; ‘ 

Somebody fought a valiant fight ; 

Somebody lived to shield the right; 

Was that somebody vou ?** 

* * 

In itself, it is a bright idea to scour the field of 
memory to find out “ Was that somebody yon ? ” 
and brighter still to ponder over it, ad libitum. It 
makes you happy, as well as those around you. 
Cheerfulness and happiness are contagious. The 
contagion is passed from one to the other pervading 
all space. Not only it makes those near by cheer- 
ful and happy, but also those with whom you 
come in contact, yOur home, your environment 
and everything with which you are connected 
either personally or otherwise. It is the day — the 
Happy New Year, as it is called — of cheerfulness, 
happiness and peace* inside and out. 

It is a day of service, to assist those really needy 
and deserving. Let each and all of us extend our 

* Extract of an article by Mr. D. K. ReU*. transited 
from the Srf Vartman, by Mr. Kliursliidji Manekii for 
Theosophy m India, 
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band* head and heart, the three "HV* to the needy 
and deserving. There are plenty of them in our 
metropolis. Each one of us is the “ Prince of 
Wales," to the Kingdom of Heaven. Let our 
watchword be “ Ich Dien," from this day forward. 
“ I and my Father are one." 

The Sage Zoroaster left the Court of King Darius 
a young man in robust health. He went alone to 



a solitary place and dwelt for many years in a cave, 
meditating on God’s Iran seen dental glory. When 
he returned to the court of Darius he was an old 
man and was created the High Priest. The spark 
ol Divinity, when he left the brilliant court, was 
gh » wing in him, but he was not satisfied with it. 
l ie wanted to rouse it into a (lame. And that he 
achieved in solitude, meditating on the One of 
transcendental glory. From that time, in the long 
past, to this, the name of Zormister is glorified, by 
ail those who have faith in his high teachings, as 
•an inspired man, a Sage. 

Somewhere an anecdote is related of Zoroaster, 
■which gives his whole teaching in a nut-shell. It 
is A* follows, 

Zoroaster was once approached hy a well-dressed 
person, who said, “Teach me Wisdom." 

Asking the man to follow. Zoroaster led him into 
his hut. There he gave him a lighted lamp and 
said. ** Ignite this other lamp which stands be- 
fore you." The man tried several times to light it, 
but in vain. 

After carefully examining the lamp, he turned to 
Zoroaster and said, “ Why, the wick will not light, 
because there is no oil hut \va>er in the lamp," 

Zoroaster replied, “ Then pour out the water and 
put oil." The man did as he was bid, and tried 
again, but failed, for the wick was still soaked with 



water. 

“ Dry the wick,” said Zoroaster. 

The man did so. and then found it easy to ignite 
the lamp. 

“ Now farewell,” said Zoroaster, “I have satisfied 
your wish that 1 should teach you Wisdom.” 

At this statement the seeker expressed dissatis- 
faction, whereupon the wise man continued, “You 
are the lamp which refused to be ignited, but if 
you produce yourself in the right condition, then 
the Light of Wisdom will be lighted within you." 

This is a grand leaching Zoroaster has left for 
those who would follow. He has asked us, those 
who have faith in bis teachings, to fan the spark in- 
to a glow and then raise it into a flame. Let 
each and all of us, from this day — the Happy New 
Year — onward make a serious study of fanning the 
spark into a flame. Let us “ empty the water from 
the lamp,” all malicious, jealous and envious 
passions, and fill it with the oil of cheerfulness, 
love and peace, and- dry the wick with faith. Medi- 
tate on the ONE, as Lord Zoroaster meditated 
without giving any thought to other things, * * 
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The Vedanta Centre of Washington has moved 
to other quarters at 7 Iowa Circle, nearer the heart 
of the city, in order 10 be more accessible to its 
growing number of students The new home was 
formally opened on Saturday evening, October 
22nd., by a reception given by Swami Parama- 
nnnda to all friemls oi the work. The Swami, in 
entertaining his guests, tried so far as possible to 
conform to Hindu custom. An altar, ornamented 
with flowers and fruits, was arranged in ihe Lcc- 
tine Hoorn before the place where the pictures of 
Sii kamakrishna, Christ and Swami Yivekananda 
always stand. When the guests had all assembled 
anti taken their scats, there was a short time of 
silent meditation, afirr which the Swami delivered 
a brief address dwelling on the universal charac- 
ter of the Vedanta f cachings and explaining the 
purpose of the Centre, -not to interfere with any- 
one's religions conviction, but to give to each one 
such broad spiritual training in the daily practice 
of religion as to enable him to advance more 
quickly along the path already chosen bv him. 
The Swami then performed An///'. closing with the 
chanting in Sanskrit of the Litany to Sri Rnma- 
krishna, and PmsJtl was distributed. Everyone 
was deeply impressed with die service as weft as 

with the purely social portion of the evening which 
followed. 



The Washington Centre, it will be remembered, 
was established last January by Swami Pmama’ 
narnU and lectures and classes were held here 
regularly until July 1st. The Swami again re- 
turned to Washington on September 14th. and re- 
opened the work, delivering a course of six public 
lectures on Sunday, a series of Class Talks on the 
Bhagavaii-Gita on Wednesday, and holding a 
Meditation Class every Friday evening, the last 
being especially prized. The subjects of his pub- 
lic lectures were: “What India can Teach." “Work 
is Worship,” “ Idols and Ideals," “ Law of Karma,” 
“Faith and Superstition," “Yoga and Psvchic 
Power.” An unusually large number of people 
attended the last lecture and listened with rapt 
attention to the Swami s earnest insistence that the 
true practice of Yoga consisted in living the highest 
spiritual life with humility and sincerity. not in 
striving for powers, which, though they might come, 
would hinder a man s progress' if he sel'anv value 
on them, In the previous lecture, he defined 
Superstition as belief in the potency of matter and 
dependence upon material conditions, while true 
Faith meant firm belief in the transcendency of 
Spirit as the one o mu i potent Reality. 
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While expounding the Law of Karma, alw.ivs an 

especially popular subject in tins ihe 

Swami saiil ; '• Modern science has pom-d in us 
ihai noth ini’ happens act identally, that evn willing 
oa ui.s in accordance with a law or sysn.-m, wliii l» 
is called llic law of cause and efl’cci. Ihil mo, kin 
science deals wiilt oilier phenomena oulv ami has 
lo do with life in ihe visible world, while the I. aw 
of Karma explains life here and hereafter. U is 
this law which is the dominant factor in every 
individual life as well as in all the happenings in 
the world around us, because nothing occurs by 

chance It is also this law which explains the 

striking inequalities which we see everywhere. The 
I lindus do not account for these by blaming an 
invisible Providence, but they find the source of all 
inequalities among people in the law of cause and 
effect. What we sow we must reap — this is in- 
evitable.. ..All our thoughts, words and actions in 
this life produce an effect which is the cause of 
the conditions we receive in our future life. As the 
effect, furthermore, is merely the cause reproduced 
in visible form and therefore must be of similar 
nature, it follows that our future life, being the result 
of our present, must he the continuation of the 
present life, 'l his gives great consolation, because it 
shows that we are not helpless, but that we can 
counteract all future and most of our past condi- 
tions by our present good deeds.” 

“ Reward and punishment are also brought upon 
ourselves by our own actions. But the Hindus 
do not believe in any eternal heaven or hell, for 
finite action cannot produce a permanent or in- 
finite result. No soul can be eternally doomed, 
however great the blunder he may have committed. 
A soul goes through all these varying experiences 
of suffering and happiness in order to attain its 
original state of perfection. This is the Law of 
Karma, which completes the theory of evolution 
by applying it to all planes of manifested life and 
leading man to a realisation of his inherent free- 
dom and divinity. ‘The vision of the Supreme 
enables one to cut asunder all the knots of the 
heart, removes all doubts and frees one from all 
the bonds of Karma.’ ” 

Swami Paramananda has now returned to Boston, 
and on October 30th. began his winter course of 
lectures and classes at the Centre there, established 
by him two years ago and also under his charge. 
He will come to Washington again for two months 
in the early spring, and during his absence the 
work will be continued by Sister Devamata. The 
Centre in Boston remained open throughout the 
summer and two meetings a week were held there. 
In August the Swami was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures before the Conference of Reli- 
gions at Greenacre, Maine. He also paid a visit to 
the Bermudas and while there was asked to deliver 
a lecture on the religious teachings of India. Some 



200 people were present and it was an ocrasion of 
special interest . since it was the tir*l time lhai the 
Philosophy of Vedanta was ever expuun led in 
those far-away Atlantic Islands. 

Washington, J). U. S. A. 

November 4. 1910 S. D. 

GLIMPSES 

Kudu ranee is the crowning quality 

And Patience all ihe passion of great hearts. 

— J. K. J.tr.iu'll 

* 

Let high heavens roar forth in thunders, let the 
wide ocean swell forth in storm, let the forest blaze 
forth in flames, let the whirlwinds tempestuous 
blow, ah ! even then I will seek the Lord bv one- 
pointed meditation. — Tir it man tram. 

* 

If you give a grain of sesamum seed to a saint, 
you get prosperity here and bliss hereafter; if you 
give the earth’s weight of gold to a fool, you lose 
all here and get nothing in die hereafter. — Ibid. 

* 

I play not marches for accepted victors only. 

I play marches for conquered and slain persons. 
Have you heard that it was good lo gain the day ? 

I also say it is good to fail, battles are lost in the 

same spirit in winch they are won. 

— Walt Whitman. 

* 

The very universe in which we live is the result 
of the thought energies of God, the Infinite Spirit 
that is back of all And if it is true, as we have 
found, that we in our true selves are in essence the 
same, and in this sense are one with the life of liiis 
Infinite Spirit, do we not then see that in the degree 
that we come into a vital realisation of this stupend- 
ous fact, we, through the operation of our interior, 
spiritual, thought forces, have in like sense creative 
power? — Ralph Waldo Trine. 

* 

Labour is discovered to be the grand conqueror, 
enriching and building up nations more surely than, 
the proudest battles. — IVm. Ellery Charming. 

* 

The improvement of the understanding is for two 
ends: first, for our own increase of knowledge; 
secondly, to enable ris to deliver and make out that 
knowledge to others, — Locke . 

* 

He who has brought his entire nature into con- 
formity and harmony with the law of righteousness, 
who has made his thoughts pure, and his deeds 
blameless, he it is who has entered into liberty. He 
has transcended darkness and mortality, and has 
passed into light and. i turn or tali ty, — James Alien. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(CULLKi> AND CON DKNSKD FROM VARIOUS SOURCKS) 

R r.ii'KR telegraphs from Boston announcing the 
death of ]Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian Science. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala has con- 
tributed one lakh of rupees, and made other valu- 
able gifts to the King Edward Sanatorium which has 
been established by Mr. Malabari at Dhavampore. 

His Highness will also equip die institution with a 
dispensary for indoor and outdoor patients. 

Sri j i t Jogendranaih Chattel jee has submitted an 

exhibit to the Allahabad Exhibition, in the form of 

a post-card written by him contayiing 320.} lines 

(including the name of the writer). There are 

9.3S0 words comprising letters. The card 

can be deciphered with t he aid of lens. 

Tub Asiatic Society of Bengal is about to pur- 
chase a copy of the Tengyur or the Buddhist 
legendary encyclopaedia in 225 volumes at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000. from a Tibetan merchant. The book 
is about two feet by four inches size, the impression 

on each page having been taken from wooden 
blocks in Indian ink. 

The worship of Voodoo, the snake god, is still 
persisted in, in the Negro Republic of Haiti, where a 
woman named Esters Liberis aged 24. High Pries- 
tess of the cult, is in prison awaiting trial on a 
charge of killing and eating live children who were 
sacrificed 10 Voodoo. In her home was found a 
barrel containing pickled human flesh, the remains 
of a child aged about twelve. In name these people 
are C 'liristiaus. but in secret they remain devotees 
of their snake god. 

Me. Thomas Edison has given an exhibition of 
a device upon which he has been working f or years, 
which makes moving pictures appear to talk. Thus 
an orator, singer, or actor is reproduced simultane- 
ously to the ere and to the ear. The result is 

4 ~ 

attained through the use of two separate machines, 
a phonograph and a kinetoscope, exactly synchro- 
nised in operation by electricity. Mr. Edison 
declares that the machine is now practically per- 
fected and will soon be ready for general use. 



In Korea, needle and thread are unknown to 
tailoring. Their place is taken by glue — a peculiar- 
ly fine, strong glue made from fish. The Korean 
tailor does not bring two edges of cloth together 
and then slowly and painfully unite them with fine 
stitches of the needle. He overlaps the edges 
slightly, brushes on a little glue, presses the Seam 
together and sets the garment away to dry. “ I 
wore glued clothes in Korea,” says a correspondent, 

“ and found that they lasted almost as well as if 
sewed.” 

A woman of great beauty, the Countess Kluzinska, 
has just been arrested after passing eighteen years 
as a man in the monastery of Soiowestsk. known 
throughout Russia for the extreme pietv and dis- 
ciplinary austerity of its Brotherhood, where she 
was known as Brother Arsene. The countess who 
is a highly educated lady of about forty years of age, 
and who was regarded as one of the most exem- 
plary inmates of the monastery, had been ihe 
heroine of a much-discussed love affair. A due! 
between her lover and her husband ended fatally 
for the latter, ami the lover, conscience-stricken 
retired to the monastery of Soiowestsk. The 
countess, unable to bear the Separation disguised 
herself, and, 10 be near her lover, gained access to 
the convent, and lived there unsuspected during all 
the eighteen years. 

A very interesting region for speculation has 
been opened tip by a suggestive article which Air. 
Kamvar Sain has contributed to the Hindusthnn 
Review^ on the “Influence of European Science 
on Indian Thought/' 'It is, of course, beyond dis- 
pute that in the matter of metaphysics the Oriental 
mind is supreme. All the philosophers have ad- 
mitted the debt that the West owes to the East in 
this direction. The Vedanta and other Eastern 
philosophies exhibit a keen vision and large grasp. 
Their vivid imagination has inspired even the 
deepest and most imromantic of German thinkers 
to admiration. All religious philosophy comes 
from the East. But philosophy, whether religious 
or purely mental and moral, does not move with 
the same strides as science. Philosophy is. of 
course, subject to periods of flux and change, but 
it seems to be true that all the great thoughts were 
uttered centuries ago and no one seems to bo 
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fthle to improve Oil them. fit the domain of 
natural science, however, there Seems to lie no end 
to progress. The Western world has gone on from 
one tremendous achievement to another, ami, ns in 
the past K.t stern thought modified the whole out- 
look of the Western world, profoundly inlim-nring 
it in directions of Immunity and religion, there is 
certain!*' reason for speculation as to whether 
or m • i .e eager absorption of Western knowledge 
now proceeding among the myriads of the hast 

will influence in any remarkable degree the future 
of the world. — The Englishman, 



In pulling forward a strong plea in favour of 
Lohaghat (3 miles from M.iyavati), as the best suited 
locality for establishing the contemplated King 
Kdwar.*. memorial Sanatorium of U. 1 \ for consump- 
tives. Major D. C. -Hennessy of Lohaghat writes to 
the Pioneer , among other things, as follows: — 

I cannot do better, under existing circumstances, 
than quote a high medical authority, who visited 
I ohaghat some years ago, and described it in the 
following terms. — He declared that nothing he had 
seen in the Himalayas ever impressed him so much 
as did die salubrity and romantic picturesqueness 
of Lohaghat. I may add that this small lull-station 
in the Almora district is sheltered snuglv from the 



chill blasts of the Tibetan Boreas, by a phalanx of 
snowy peaks that like weird white-robed Titans keep 
watch and ward over the little settlement. Il is a 
delightful expanse of verdant downs fringed here 
and there by low forest-clad hills and copses of 
oak, chestnut, fir and deodars, falling awav in easy 



gradients to a silvery network of perennial stream- 
lets. Its open yet protected situation, the purity of 
air and water, and the nature of its soil and varied 
vegetation all combine to render this locality an 
ideal site for the proposed sanatorium, and I verily 
believe, that for the cure of pulmonary diseases, nc 

better resort could be recommended Au cn?i- 

traire ( to Almora ) Lohaghat is blessed with z 
network of perennial streams and fresh-watei 
springs which have seldom, if ever, been known tc 
fail.... As regard* space at Lohaghat, there is suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the consumptives in the 
United Provinces and Oudh, with ease, 

...Lately, the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
Officially visited Lohaghat, and apparently was 
favourably impressed, aad l may also mention Uuu 



the Commissioner of Knmaon, a gentleman of un- 
deniably far-sighied tfrtullecl, also (Kissed through 
Lohaghat last winter, and he also, si appears, formed 
a high opinion of the place. 



A mfmhf.r of the Calcutta Vivekananda -ty 
escorted Madame Calve accompanied by dn-:o 
gentlemen and a lady to the IfcUir Maih on the after- 
noon of 2nd. Lea mber. Alter \ isihiig the Sama Ihi 
( Memorial Temple under construction ) of Swum 
Vivekananda the party came u» the lawn in front -,f 
the Math buildings, front whence they were mudi 
pleased Lo see the splendid view of the river and 
1 he distant glimpse of the DakshincSwar Temp!.-. 

After visiting the different parts of the Math ih*.-r 

% 

were taken next into the C-bapcd or the \\ Lrv.tp- 
room of the Math. The Madame knelt before tin; 
altar and remained absorbed for a while in d lent 
devotion. Then she requested one of the Swam is 
to chant some texts from the L’panishads and the 
sacred words “ llari Om ” with it. as she he ir l 
them chanted by the Swami Vivekananda. The 



chant finished, she was herself asked hv the 



nv.ii;;>. 



in turn to sing a hymn, t«j which she re.-. lily 
acquiesced, and in her splendid voice sang for \ 
few minutes with the deep ardour of her soul. 

The parly were then entertained with light re- 
freshments and Indian music, vocal and instru- 
mental. ' 1 'he Madame especially appreciated die 
playing of Esmj and Clarinet bv Mr. Dnu (Ual.wo 

Babu. a Cousin of S<vamiji ) whom she declared 
to be a “great artist.*’ The Madame expressed her 
admiration for Indian Music and said that she u-.»« 
going to learn a few pieces of them for singing them 
herself before a London audience. 

The Prima Donna was very simply attired and 
her manners were most cordial. She was full of life 
and enthusiasm. Indeed the Secretary- of the Rama- 
krishna Mission who had the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance at Boston, U. S. A., in the summer 
of 1897, remarked, that lime had not made much 
change in her appearance within this long period 
of about fourteen years. 

Madam Calve expressed a deep veneration for 
Swami Vivekananda and cordially thanked the 
Swamis of the Math for the warm welcome accord- 
ed to her. At sun-down the party motored back 
to Calcutta, 




